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Mission to Moscow 

An imposing fifteen-man delegation of Chinese Reds 
descended on Moscow on August 17 to begin a series 
of conferences with the master-minds in the Kremlin. 
On his arrival, Chou En-lai, China’s Prime Minister, 
spoke vaguely of “strengthening the friendly coopera- 
tion between China and the Soviet Union.” Immedi- 
ately the outside world began speculating about the 
specific purposes of the hush-hush mission to Moscow. 
The Korean War undoubtedly will come under dis- 
cussion. Radio Peking has been propagandizing about 
Russia’s interest in a peaceful solution in Korea. On 
August 15 Kim I] Sung, the North Korean Premier and 
Commander in Chief, told Parliament that he was 
prepared to sign an armistice if it were made clear to 
the world that the two-year-old struggle was a drawn 
battle. We may, therefore, legitimately hope for a 
dramatic gesture on the Kremlin’s part to “mediate” 
an armistice. Certainly, Chou En-lai cannot be 
approaching Uncle Joe in a triumphant mood. China’s 
Korean venture, as both Stalin and Mao, who are 
footing the bill, must know, has been a most expensive 
undertaking. The raw materials China has been send- 
ing to Russia are no adequate compensation for the 
Soviet-made planes and military equipment she has 
been taking in exchange. Nor does the $300-million 
five-year credit provided for in the Sino-Soviet agree- 
ment of 1950 make up the difference. Chou En-lai’s po- 
sition in relation to Moscow is very similar to Musso- 
lini’s when Il Duce tried to explain to Hitler why the 
Greek campaign was far more costly and less successful 
than anticipated. On the other hand, the intentions of 
the Politburo always defy guesswork. The free world 
had best keep its guard up. 


A question for Mr. Nehru 

On August 15, the fifth anniversary of his country’s 
independence, Prime Minister Nehru bitterly de- 
nounced the Communist movement in India. Taking 
his cue from statements made a week previously by 
P. Sandarayya, the Communist party’s parliamentary 
leader, he deplored the latter’s threatened use of 
violence to bring about social and economic reform. 
Said Nehru: 

We have to guard ourselves against the cult 
of violence, whatever high name it may be given 
by any group, and understand clearly that neither 
peasants nor workers will benefit through blood- 
shed. It will mean their complete ruin. 


Unfortunately, Nehru has not yet been able to extend 
his growing appreciation of the Communist threat at 
home to include a realization of the similar threat on 
the international scene. In almost the same breath he 
indiscriminately condemned the “war psychosis” 
abroad in the world. Apparently he still professes to 
be alarmed as the free world goes about building up 
its armed strength. Yet, if India must “guard itself 
against the threat of violence,” must not the free 
world? Certainly, the danger that international com- 
munism may violently impose its will on independent 
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nations is just as great as the danger of a bloody Red 
coup in India, if not greater. Three weeks ago, speak- 
ing of India’s unrealistic neutralist position in a di- 
vided world, this Review stated that European re- 
armament was regrettable but, in the circumstances, 
essential for the preservation of peace. If it be the 
manifestation of a “psychosis” to prepare to defend 
oneself, Nehru would be doing the free world a service 
by denouncing the cause of its mental aberration. 


Austrian hopes again blasted 

The Big Three’s latest efforts to get a peace treaty 
for Austria have gone pffft. “After five months and 
two reminders,” the USSR finally (August 15) re- 
jected the “short treaty,” proposed by the Big Three 
on March 13, 1952, to replace the long treaty on which 
negotiations had been held fruitlessly since 1946. In 
saying nyet to the short treaty, Russia once more 
dragged in extraneous issues, such as Trieste, and 
offered to resume the long treaty negotiations, though 
she had absented herself from them without any ex- 
planation in January, 1952. None of these subterfuges, 
however, can mask the simple fact that Russia does 
not want a peace treaty for Austria because she does 
not want to withdraw her troops or lose her economic 
leech-hold on Austria’s Eastern zone. What can 
Austria do now? Nothing but lay her case before the 
UN, which will debate it, declare that all the free 
nations of the world think Austria is getting a dirty 
deal—and leave the little country just where it is. 
Short of a separate treaty with the West, which would 
partition the country like Germany, there is no free- 
dom for Austria in the foreseeable future. 


U. S. eulogy of Catholic resistance 

Those whose official business it is to know what is 
going on behind the Iron Curtain are becomimg in- 
creasingly, if belatedly, aware that the Catholic Church 
today constitutes the only remaining major stumbling 
block to unchallenged Communist domination in the 
satellite countries. The resistance of the faithful and 
clergy in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and other 
Communist-controlled countries has thus far proved 
the hardest nut for the regimes to crack. A report on 
the Communist inroads on the Catholic Church in 
Eastern Europe, based on authoritative U. S. Gov- 
ernment research and released on August 17, pays a 
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well-merited tribute to our suffering brothers overseas. 
“The heroism of the hierarchies and local priests in 
withstanding Communist pressure is very great,” says 
this report, which, unfortunately, passes over Yugo- 
slavia in complete silence, although it does mention 
Albania. In Poland, with 95 per cent of its 25 million 
population Catholic, the Communists have met the 
strongest resistance and have been forced to go 
slowest in their plans for complete sovietization. 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary follow. “The fight against 
Catholicism has been especially bitter,” says the 
analysis, “because of its strength among the peoples, 
the separate domain of the Catholic hierarchies and 
the Catholic ties to the West through the Vatican 
and brother Churches outside the orbit.” The report 
does not speculate how much longer this resistance 
can continue, nor does it propose any measures by 
which the last vivid spark of freedom can be kept 
alive. We can be grateful for this Government tribute 
to the courageous Catholics of Eastern Europe. 


“L’Eglise, est-elle riche?” 

Among the assorted arguments against religion 
peddled to the French workingman by the Com- 
munists is the old myth of the “wealth” of the Church. 
Although the Catholic Church has been repeatedly 
despoiled by wholesale confiscations and expulsions 
for a hundred and fifty years in half a dozen European 
countries, it is still being said that she owns “one- 
third” of the landed property of those countries. 
Catholics have learned to give this kind of popular 
mythology the treatment it deserves, but even they 
will be surprised to learn that the Church in France 
is so poor that she needs relief from abroad. “Fifty 
per cent of the inmates of our cloistered orders 
are suffering from malnutrition,” declared John B. 
McCloskey, Paris representative of War Relief Serv- 
ices-NCWC, at a recent press conference in New 
York. The situation among the rural clergy is also 
serious, he reported, disclosing that the average 
country pastor has an income of only $18 per month. 
Mr. McCloskey’s office has aided in the shipment of 
100,000 pounds of canned meat, the gift of Irish 
Catholics, to seminaries in France. The grim economic 
situation this reflects should suffice to scuttle the 
legend of the riches of the Church in France. It will 
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also explain, in part at least, the perceptible drop in 
vocations to the priesthood and religious life noted in 
France since the war’s end. But it also magnifies the 
zeal of the young priests of the Mission de France 
and other similar apostolic initiatives. 


The Edens and the apple of discord 

When England’s Foreign Secretary, Anthony Eden, 
a divorced man, married Winston Churchill’s niece, 
an English journalistic tempest started abrewing as to 
whether such a marriage could have been made in 
heaven. The Church Times, influential in High Church 
circles, opined that Mr. Eden should have resigned 
his public office before remarrying, and remarked 
that the equanimity with which his second marriage 
was quite universally received “shows how far the 
climate of public opinion in this matter has changed 
for the worse ever since 1936.” Next day the Manches- 
ter Guardian got peevish with the Church Times, 
averring that the attack on Mr. Eden 

will rather make most of us glad that we do 

belong to a “pagan generation” if the alternate 

is the rule of an intolerant clericalism, forcing 

adhesion to its narrow tenets in defiance of the 

secular law. 


This statement is a crystal-clear revelation of the very 
change in the climate of public opinion the Church 
Times had bemoaned. Fifty years ago the stalwart 
Guardian would never have ventured the opinion 
that the “secular law” is the arbiter of morality. Un- 
fortunately, the Guardian but speaks the mind of many 
in this “pagan generation” who think that whatever 
is “legal’~i.e., down in the statutes—is ipso facto 
sanctioned by morality. If more rational arguments 
do not convince those who so think, they might at 
least be given pause if they recall that the heartless 
confiscation of Jewish property under Hitler was 
“legal.” Will any modern pagan defend it as moral? 


Toward UN Charter revision 

After watching the United Nations in action—or 
inaction—for more than seven years, most thinking 
Americans have made up their minds about it. Some 
of them, such as the World Federalists, want to 
“strengthen” the organization into a limited but effec- 
tive world government. At the other extreme are those 
who want the United States to abandon the UN and 
concentrate on developing its own defensive forces. 
Between these extremes lie at least three other posi- 
tions. Some think the UN should be maintained as it 
is, and given more time to exploit the potentialities of 
the Charter. Others want the organization strength- 
ened, but without destroying its character as an asso- 
ciation of sovereign nations. Still others believe that 
it ought not attempt to keep the peace by force, but 
limit itself to discussion and the beneficent work of 
the Social and Economic Council. It is, of course, 
not surprising that seven years of UN operation 
under the Charter signed at San Francisco on June 
26, 1945 should reveal some deficiencies in that in- 
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strument. Because the drafters expected as much, they 
provided for its revision. Under article 109, a “review 
conference” may be held at any time at the request 
of two-thirds of the members. Section 3 of the same 
article provides that, if none has been held before 
the tenth annual General Assembly, the proposal for 
such a conference automatically goes on the agenda 
of the tenth Assembly, which would be that of 1955. 
A simple majority vote of the Assembly and a vote of 
any seven members of the Security Council can then 
call the review conference. Those who think the 
Charter needs revision should begin discussing it now. 
We suggest the 1944 and 1945 statements of the Amer- 
ican Bishops as a stimulating starting point. 


Garlic, wrist watches and morals 

Simple mathematics and simpler logic came to the 
aid of President Truman when he followed up his 
July 21 veto of recommended tariff increases on garlic 
with similar action on watches and watch parts. In- 
creased tariffs on watches would have done serious 
damage to the Swiss economy, where one out of ten 
industrial workers is employed by the watch industry. 
In 1951 Switzerland bought from the U. S. $216 million 
worth of goods; she sold to the U. S. only $131 million, 
of which over half came from the sale of watches. 
Economic horse sense would seem to indicate that 
the interests of both countries demand open markets. 
The American watch industry claimed “serious injury” 
from foreign competition as justification for the in- 
crease. Yet the President was able to point out that 
watchmakers’ profits are from 10 to 12 per cent of 
their net worth and that they are paying wages that 
compare favorably with the average in all manufactur- 
ing industries. The “injury” consists in the fact that 
the Swiss importers have, in spite of a present handi- 
cap of what amounts to a 87 per cent ad valorem duty, 
captured a larger share of the greatly expanded 
market of the past few years. Protection from unfair 
foreign competition is one thing; protection from all 
foreign competition quite another. The latter we be- 
lieve to be economically and politically unsound, and, 
in today’s world, reprehensible morally. 


Miners’ holiday 

If John L. Lewis suddenly announced that “mother- 
hood is sacred,” a good many people would start at 
once hunting for some hidden significance that boded 
ill to the nation’s coal operators. Such is the wily 
septuagenarian’s reputation, not undeserved, for the 
devious, the masked, the oblique approach to higher 
wages and better living conditions for the coal 
miners. It was only to be expected, then, that the 
proclamation of a ten-day memorial stoppage in the 
mines, effective August 23, should set off a wave of 
editorial speculation that rolled from coast to coast. 
In some way or other, it was charged, this dramatic 
gesture had a bearing on the contract negotiations 
which, according to rumor, have been quietly in prog- 
ress for the past several weeks. It was pointed out 


that Mr. Lewis entered negotiations this year pretty 
squarely behind the eight ball. All summer, many 
miners have been working only a three-day week, or 
less; and during the steel strike some of them did not 
work at all. Above ground are about 80 million tons 
of coal, enough to stoke industrial furnaces for three 
or four months. The price of coal is soft; its competi- 
tive position weak. How, in such circumstances, 
could Mr. Lewis hope to pry a wage increase out of 
the operators? The memorial holiday, it was sug- 
gested, would cut the tonnage above ground and 
improve the miners’ bargaining position. Maybe so, 
but we doubt it. Actually, the memorial period in- 
cludes only five working days, so that the lost pro- 
duction will scarcely be significant enough to exert 
economic pressure on the operators. Perhaps the 
reasons for the holiday are really the ones given by 
Mr. Lewis: to focus attention on the need for more 
efficient inspection, for enforcing safety regulations, 
for cleaning up the mines. All these are legitimate 
objectives of a memorial holiday and merit public 
approval. 


Study of senior citizens 

Msgr. John O’Grady, secretary of che National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, has returned to a work 
begun in Cleveland, Ohio, way back in 1934. With 
the assistance of Msgr. Maurice F. Griffin, pastor of 
St. Philomena’s in that city, Monsignor O’Grady will 
conduct a survey of that “moderate income” parish to 
find out what is happening to the ever increasing pro- 
portion of old people among us. “We must settle some 
unanswered questions,” he says, “such as old-age de- 
pendency, family relationships, the need for economic 
help, personal interests of the aged, their health and 
what preparation they have made for the last phase 
of life in a community.” During the past century the 
United States has changed from a young nation to one 
increasingly middle-aged and older. In 1850 only 2.6 
per cent of the population was over 65 (the statisti- 
cians’ norm for old age); in 1949 the figure was 6.7 
per cent. In 1900 the average American lived to be 
only 49.25 years old; in 1950 he could look forward to 
living 67.5 years. In the past not much thought was 
given to the aged as a group. Nowadays their growing 
numbers make them a cause of concern. Politicians 
woo them; they have votes. Some labor organizations 
fear their competition, since many of them, thanks to 
modern living standards and preventive medicine, are 
still hale and hearty after retirement on a pension. 
They pick up jobs to keep busy and can afford to 
work for less than younger men. But not all are hale 
and hearty. That is why homes for the aged are today 
taxed far beyond capacity. The modern American 
family unit, geared to the high mobility demands of 
the American economy (one in five changed residence 
in 1947-50), casts many of the aged adrift, miserable 
and unwanted, without health, jobs, money or friends. 
The survey at St. Philomena’s is a sign of intelligent 
Catholic interest in a mounting problem. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 








UNDERSCORINGS 








Reading the newspapers this week, President Truman 
must have wondered whether two men named Adlai 
Stevenson and John Sparkman had been nominated by 
the Democrats or the Republicans. Both were saying 
things that easily might have come from Dwight 
Eisenhower and Richard Nixon. 

Mr. Stevenson began it by writing Editor Tom 
Humphrey of the Oregon Journal that his record as 
Governor of Illinois was the best answer to whether 
he can “clean up the mess in Washington” if elected 
President. He offered no denial whatever of the con- 
tention that there is indeed a mess in Washington 
which needs cleaning up. 

Then from Senator Sparkman, nominated at Chi- 
cago as Governor Stevenson’s running mate, came the 
comment that the steel strike was mishandled by in- 
dustry and labor and then “badly handled” by the 
Administration. And, in an interview in U. S. News 
and World Report, he recalled that he had voted in 
the Senate to call upon President Truman to use the 
Taft-Hartley law to try to reach a steel settlement. 
Mr. Truman had stubbornly refused to have anything 
to do with the law. 

Mr. Stevenson went further to point out bluntly 
that he was nominated without commitments to any- 
one—“including President Truman.” 

There was no new development of strategy in what 
the party nominees were saying. Every move Governor 
Stevenson has made since his nomination has been to 
keep the President at arm’s length. But the tactics 
seem to be getting steadily rougher, and Washington 
wondered how long the new “private in the rear 
ranks” would take it. If he was smoldering—and many 
were sure he was—he was hiding it manfully. But 
by now it was plain that any nation-wide campaign 
by Mr. Truman for the ticket, which it was thought 
once might match that of Candidate Stevenson him- 
self, was out. He'll make some speeches, all right, but 
they've handed him a muted trumpet. 

In the announcement of first major campaign swings, 
Mr. Stevenson showed again he has no awe of ortho- 
doxy. For years no candidate has thought of anything 
but climbing aboard a train for a cross-country, back- 
platform tour. Often valuable time was spent in slow 
crossing of vast wastelands populated chiefly by non- 
voting wildcats and gophers. Mr. Stevenson will do it 
by plane. It has long been done in primary campaigns 
but rarely in a fall election drive. 

So, too, with General Eisenhower. His first circuit 
riding will be in the South. The fact that just two 
days are scheduled for it suggests the writedown that 
has come, since the Stevenson-Sparkman nominations, 
in GOP hopes in Dixie. Cares Lucey 
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Church-affiliated hospitals have received a total of 
$87 million under the Hill-Burton Act, according to a 
survey made by C. E. Bryant, director of press rela- 
tions for Baylor University, Waco, Texas, and reported 
by RNS Aug. 15. Catholic hospitals received $68 
million, or 78 per cent of the total. An American Medi- 
cal Association tabulation of U. S. hospitals in 1950 
listed 1,097 “Church hospitals”; the Catholic Directory 
for 1951 listed 871 general and special hospitals and 
sanatoria under Catholic auspices: 79 per cent of the 
total of “Church hospitals.” 
pw A complete educational program from kinder- 
garten through college, based on the Guiding Growth 
in Christian Social Living curriculum of the Com- 
mission on American Citizenship of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, has been inaugurated by Edge- 
wood College of the Sacred Heart, Madison, Wis., and 
its associated elementary and high schools. All three 
institutions are run by Dominican sisters. Sister M. 
Nona, O.P., president of the college, and Sister M. 
Joan, O.P., its registrar, are co-authors of the Guiding 
Growth Curriculum. 
p A letter received from Rev. Hubert F. Schiffer, S.J., 
who was in Hiroshima at the time of the atomic bomb- 
ing in 1945, contains the following: 
In 1946, one year after the atom bombing, the 
Jesuit mission in Hiroshima city counted only 
150 Catholics. Today, six years later, the old 
parish is subdivided into seven new parishes, and 
588 baptisms were administered (including 78 
in danger of death) between July 1, 1951 and 
June 30, 1952. The pre-war rate of baptisms for 
the same area was about 20 a year. 
® Australian parents with children in Catholic 
schools will benefit from income-tax concessions under 
the proposed new Federal budget, reports an NC 
correspondent from Canberra, Aug. 15. Deductions 
are to be allowed up to 50 pounds for each child 
under 21 attending school, whether public or denomi- 
national. 
p> LP recordings of Gregorian Chant by the Pius X 
Choir of Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
New York, are available from the Gregorian Institute 
of America, 2132 Jefferson Avenue, Toledo 2, Ohio. 
B® Marvin E. Coyle, retired General Motors executive 
of Oxford, Mich., has been chosen to receive the third 
annual Cardinal Newman Award. It will be presented 
Sept. 7 at Purdue University on the occasion of the 
annual Newman Club convention. Mr. Coyle is chair- 
man of the advisory commission of the Detroit Arch- 
diocesan Development Fund and a trustee of the 
Gabriel Richard Foundation, which sponsors a Cath- 
olic chapel and center at the University of Michigan. 
C. K. 
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Archbishop and Red Dean 


The Most Rev. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the first personage of England after 
the Royal Family, was peppered on his arrival in New 
York on August 16 with questions about the Dean of 
Canterbury, Dr. Hewlett Johnson. He expressed the 
hope that the press of the world would set about for- 
getting the “Red Dean” as soon as possible. The Dean, 
on his part, has no yearning to be forgotten, and 
recently stirred up heated debate in Parliament by 
his statements after returning from China, and by his 
elaborate exhibits of “proof” that the United Nations 
in Korea has been engaging in bacteriological warfare. 
Dr. Fisher explained that he is in no way responsible 
for the Dean of Canterbury, who is controlled only 
by the laws of the Cathedral of Canterbury, and that 
he is more of a nuisance than a menace. 

The question whether the Dean is a threat to public 
order is clearly up to Parliament to decide, and so 
far the British Government has taken no steps. As the 
London Universe points out in its issue of July 18, 
persons more influential than Dr. Johnson have com- 
mitted acts which would be definitely treasonable if the 
country were clearly at war, but the Government has 
not urged the public-safety laws against them. Nor do 
the laws governing the relation of the Established 
Church of England with the State appear to cover the 
case. The difficulty, says the Universe, “is due to the 
contradictory character of the Anglican Church.” 

The Anglican Church, as a church, is confessedly 
powerless to deal with Dr. Johnson either from the 
standpoint of heretical doctrine or from that of mis- 
conduct. If the critics of Dr. Johnson point out that the 
Dean is openly advocating dialectical materialism, 
which is simply a dynamic type of sheer atheism, he 
can reply that the Church has so far found no way to 
deal with the attacks on creed and on Scripture made 
by Dr. Barnes, the Anglican Bishop of Birmingham. 
Again, Dr. Johnson, in the words of the Universe, has 
inade “the most outrageous personal allegations against 
fellow-Christians without taking the trouble to analyze 
any of the so-called evidence on which they are based.” 
Nevertheless, all that Church authority can do, as 
interpreted by Dr. Fisher, is to keep hands off and 
say that the Dean’s sincerity is above question. 

As for the Dean’s sincerity: when Catholic mission- 
aries in Pengpu, China, pointed out to the Dean on 
June 22 last the hospital and school taken over by the 
Communists on July 31, 1951, and told him of the 
absurd accusations levelled against the four mission- 
aries who had been expelled from Pengpu, the Dean 
merely smiled and said nothing, and smiled and said 
nothing to other equally pertinent information. 

Dr. Fisher, who claims that he is the ninety-seventh 
Archbishop of Canterbury in a line that stretches back 
to St. Augustine, apostle of England, is doubtless try- 
ing to make the best of a nasty situation. But one natu- 
rally wonders what St. Augustine or St. Thomas a 
Becket, or any other of Canterbury’s great archbishops 
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who were in communion with the See of Peter, would 
have thought of a reputed successor unable to disci- 
pline one of his own clergymen openly allied with the 
fiercest enemies of Christianity. They themselves 
wold have found strange incongruity in a religious 
body that claimed to be founded by Christ, yet could 
not exert even elementary authority in His name. 


Free air for Commie stooges 


Those who find nothing better to do on September 6 
may tune in on the National Broadcasting Company’s 
radio and television network and hear the acceptance 
speeches of Vincent Hallinan and Mrs. Charlotta A. 
Bass, the Progressive party’s candidates for President 
and Vice President of the United States. NBC is not 
ostentatiously enthusiastic over its opportunity to 
spread this pair’s winged words over the ether waves. 
In fact it took an order from the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, issued July 8, to compel NBC to 
grant them free network time. 

The FCC is operating under the requirement of law 
that guarantees equal treatment of all political parties 
by the radio and TV networks. The Progressives call 
themselves a political party and are legally recognized 
as such in many States. A lot of very intelligent and 
forthright people, however, call them a Communist 
front. A leading light in the Progressive party is Harry 
Bridges, pro-Communist maritime labor boss on the 
West Coast. Another is singer Paul Robeson, who sings 
in close harmony with the Kremlin’s melodies. 

Before the Progressives could be stripped of radio 
and TV privileges accorded a legitimate political 
party, two findings would have to be made under 
the Internal Security Act of 1950. These are 1) that 
the Communist party is the agent of a foreign totali- 
tarian dictatorship, and 2) that the Progressive party 
is controlled by the Communist party. How difficult 
it is to prove both of these is shown by the fact that 
hearings on the former contention were begun by the 
Subversive Activities Control Board on April 23, 1951 
and are still in progress. 

The history of the Internal Security Act reveals how 
hard it is to frame a law that will put a crimp in 
Communist and pro-Communist activities without 
endangering the rights of reputable political parties 
(cf. AM. 10/7/50, “The new anti-Communist law”). 
Meantime, it would greatly help if the few befuddled 
“liberals” who still remain in the Progressive party 
were to pull out and leave it in its nakedness as a 
stooge for Stalinism. 
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UN code of offenses again 


We have tried to trace in these pages the various 
attempts to kill the Genocide Convention, which out- 
laws the mass destruction of national, ethnical, racial 
or religious groups. At first the Soviet Union, at which 
the Convention is directed, played its hand openly. 
Thus, on November 20, 1947, the Soviet UN repre- 
sentative asked whether a separate Genocide Conven- 
tion was really necessary. Would it not be better to 
include the so-called crime of genocide in a codifica- 
tion of the Nuremberg decisions? The proposal was 
turned down by the Assembly in plenary session. 

It is important to fathom the Soviet reasoning be- 
hind this move in order to understand later develop- 
ments. Any code of offenses based on the Nuremberg 
decisions would apply only in the case of a war, and 
then only if the perpetrator of the crimes is the 
aggressor. The special feature of Soviet genocide is 
that it is commonly committed in what is technically 
called peace. So it would not come under such a code 
at all. Neat—if they could get away with it. 

In the days of the League of Nations, Maxim Lit- 
vinov was quoted as saying that if he was defeated 
in a political committee, he could always win by tak- 
ing his case to a technical committee. We have de- 
scribed how the crime of genocide next showed up 
in a “Draft Code of Offenses against the Peace and 
Security of Mankind” prépared for the legal division 
of the UN Secretariate by the mysterious Vespasian 
V. Pella (Am. 10/6/51, p. 8). The Draft Code was 
placed on the agenda of last year’s UN Assembly at 
Paris, but it was removed when a storm of opposition 
blew up against it (Am. 11/24/51, p. 198). 

Here we are again, less than two months from the 
opening of the next UN Assembly, and the Draft Code 
is back on the agenda, with Section 5 of Article 1 
intact, as well as the section on genocide. 

A strange assortment of proponents of the Code has 
been busily working to ensure its adoption this year. 
As an example of their far-flung efforts, we cite the 
testimony of two anti-Communist lawyers who at- 
tended the Madrid Conference of the International 
Bar Association, July 15-23. Listed as President of the 
plenary session of July 22 was none other than Ves- 
pasian V. Pella. Principal speaker was Dr. Ivan S. 
Kerno, Assistant General Secretary of the United Na- 
tions, whose topic was “The Draft Code of Offenses 
against the Peace and Security of Mankind.” 

Mr. Pella did not appear at the conference. Our 
correspondents hinted that the Spanish Government 
was responsible for his absence. But he sent as his 
representative a fellow-Rumanian, David Avram, asso- 
ciated with him in his UN activities. Mr. Avram sub- 
mitted to the Conference a motion in the name of Mr. 
Pella asking that the IBA 

1) Take note with satisfaction of the preparatory 

work on the Code of Offenses. [Mr. Pella drew 


up the original 216-page memorandum.] 2) Ex- 
press its appreciation to the working committees 
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on the Code and the Penal Tribunal. 3) Recog- 
nize that, notwithstanding eventual modifications, 
the two projects offer a suitable basis for dis- 
cussion by the UN. 4) Express the hope that the 
Assembly will appreciate these efforts and con- 
sider with sympathy the two projects. 


Whereupon Don Antonio de Luna, Professor of Law 
at the University of Madrid, rose to attack the Code 
for its failure to define “aggression” and offered his 
own resolution: 
1) That IBA recommend ratification of the Geno- 
cide Convention by nations which have not done 
so. 2) That its effectiveness be not weakened 
under pretext of improving it. 3) That no attempt 
be made to substitute for it the Code of Offenses, 
which is most imperfect in its present form. 
4) That in case a more perfect formulation of 
the Code is achieved, this shall not affect the 
Genocide Convention, which shall remain in force 
just the same. 


Then, to quote one of our correspondents, “Chairman 
Castejon received orders ‘from above’ not to permit 
a vote on the Avram and de Luna resolutions sep- 
arately.” Accordingly, he asked them to work out 
a joint resolution. They returned a resolution em- 
bodying all of Avram’s points and the last of de Luna’s. 
This five-point resolution was passed unanimously by 
the Plenary Assembly. 

However, to become valid, such resolutions must 
also be approved by the IBA House of Deputies. 
When that body met on the next and final day under 
the chairmanship of George M. Morris, former presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, an amazing 
series of incidents occurred. No text of the resolution 
passed by the Assembly could be found. Neither 
Castejon nor de Luna was present. Mr. Avram, on 
request, read to the House only his four points. Some- 
one tried to give the de Luna point from memory. The 
Chairman, Mr. Morris, then made this statement: 


I wish to advise the American members that 
point 5 of this motion deals with the question 
of Genocide. Will American members please re- 
member that according to the instruction they 
have on this subject, they will have either to ab- 
stain from voting or vote against it. 
On the vote, the de Luna point was defeated and 
only the Avram resolution was “smuggled through.” 
Two months from now, the Draft Code of Offenses 
will be presented to the UN Assembly for its ap- 
proval. The delegates will be solemnly assured that it 
is strongly supported by the International Bar Asso- 
ciation. Someone should just as solemnly assure them 
that they will be playing into the hands of the Soviet 
Union if they let such an endorsement influence them. 
As for Mr. Morris, we wonder if he realizes that 
his bitter antipathy toward the Genocide Convention 
gives aid and comfort to the Red barbarians against 
whom it is directed? We also wonder if he realizes 
tat his alignment with the Pella-Kerno-Avram axis 
in support of the Code of Offenses may seriously em- 
barrass his own country? 
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Pope Pius Xif on 
wealth and poverty 





Benjamin L. Masse 





F OR ALMOST A HALF-CENTURY, Catholic so- 
cial thinkers have been carefully watching the annual 
meetings of the French Semaines Sociales. These 
“social weeks,” held each summer in a different city, 
regularly attract an élite from labor, industry and 
agriculture, from the academic world and from 
government. In this respect this year’s meeting, held 
July 22-27 at Dijon, was in no way inferior to its 
predecessors. Many of the great names in modern 
French social thought were represented on the 
program. 

In another respect also the Dijon Semaine main- 
tained the high standard of the past. The theme of 
the conference—“Wealth and Poverty: Growth and 
Distribution of the National Income”—has the in- 
trinsic importance and pertinence to contemporary 
problems that we have come to expect of the ques- 
tions tackled at the Social Weeks. This was no sterile 
gathering of scholars insulated from the hurly-burly 
of the French social scene. 

Yet, challenging though the sessions were, they were 
overshadowed—at least so far as foreign scholars are 
concerned—by the letter which the Holy Father, fol- 
lowing an excellent custom, addressed to the president 
of the Semaines, M. Charles Flory, on the eve of the 
conference. These annual papal messages to M. Flory 
have come to have in many minds almost the impor- 
tance of an encyclical, because in them the Holy 
Father takes the occasion to restate and clarify im- 
portant principles of Catholic social teaching and to 
comment on their application to the problems of the 
day. Taken together, they offer an up-to-date and 
fairly comprehensive commentary on Catholic social 
doctrine as developed by his predecesssors, notably 
Leo XIII and Pius XI. 

This year’s letter was very much to the point. The 
Pope let it be known that he was highly pleased with 
the theme of the Dijon conference—“one of the prob- 
lems on which today, without any doubt, social and 
international peace depend”—and he seized the chance 
to review the essentials of Catholic teaching on the 
distribution of wealth. 


a 


The Holy Father begins his message by recalling that 
the unequal distribution of the fruits of industrialism 
has long been a source of concern to the Christian con- 
science. It troubled Leo XIII. It troubled the Holy 
Father’s immediate predecessor, Pope Pius XI, who 
wrote in 1931, in the midst of a great world-wide 
depression: 


The average U. S. city family’s 1950 expenditures 
were more than $400 over its income, according to 
a report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics on August 
17. This fact gives point for American readers to 
the discussion by Fr. Masse, S.J., of Pius XII's 
letter to the French Semaines Sociales, whose theme 
this year was “Wealth and Poverty: Growth and 
Distribution of the National Income.” 


To each, therefore must be given his own share 
of goods, and the distribution of created goods, 
which, as every discerning person knows, is lab- 
oring today under the gravest evils, due to the 
wide disparity between the few exceedingly rich 
and the unnumbered propertyless, must be 
effectively called back to and brought into con- 
formity with the norms of the common good, 
meng social justice (Quadragesimo Anno, 
n. , 


Since that time, the Holy Father observes, there has 
been some improvement. “We can gladly recognize,” 
he writes to M. Flory, “that for some decades perse- 
vering efforts and progress in social legislation have 
lessened the inequalities—sometimes to a very notable 
degree.” 

Since the war, however, the problem has taken a 
turn for the worse. It has now assumed a world-wide 
character, with sharp contrasts between the living 
conditions of the various peoples. All this is aggra- 
vated by “the new yearnings which have awakened in 
the minds of the masses a more vivid realization of 
the inequalities existing between peoples, between 
classes, and even between members of the same social 
class.” 

On a number of occasions since the war, the Pope 
had called attention to the persisting evil. “The goal 
toward which you can and must aim,” he told mem- 
bers of Italian Catholic Action in 1947, “is a more 
equitable distribution of wealth. This is and remains 
a basic point of the program envisaged by Catholic 
social doctrine.” And last spring, in an address to the 
Lenten preachers of Rome, he deplored the “intoler- 
able increase in luxury spending and in superfluous 
and unreasonable expenditures, which contrast sharply 
with the misery of so many people.” 

The Pope exhorted the conferees at Dijon to bear 
in mind the gospel teaching on wealth and poverty. 
The rich should be warned to use their resources for 
the purpose intended by God. Let employers remem- 
ber the words of St. James: “Behold, the wages of 
the laborers who reaped your fields, which has been 
kept back by you unjustly, cry out; and their cry has 
entered into the ears of the Lord of Hosts.” If the 
Catholic thinker is impregnated by the gospel spirit, 
he will not be overpowered by the prestige of riches. 
Neither will he be led astray by a vision of an illusory 
equalitarianism. He will hold in honor the labor of 
the poor; he will strive to bring about a better dis- 
tribution of income; but he will recognize that, re- 
gardless of reforms, there will always “be a place for 
renunciation and suffering.” 
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How in practice, the Pope asks, can the charity of 
Christ be brought to bear on the social and economic 
order? More specifically, how can justice be estab- 
lished, because, “in order to be genuinely true, charity 
must always take justice into account .. . and must 
never satisfy itself with palliating the disorders and 
deficiencies of an unjust situation.” 


II 


In any ethical approach to the distribution of in- 
come, one must start by considering the purpose of 
the whole economic order. That purpose, the Holy 
Father writes, “is to obtain for its members and their 
families all the goods which the resources of nature 
and of industry, as well as the social organization of 
economic life, are capable of obtaining for them.” He 
cites a pertinent passage in Quadragesimo Anno: 


These goods ought indeed to be enough both 
to meet the demands of necessity and decent 
comfort and to advance people to that happier 
and fuller condition of life which, when it is 
wisely cared for, is not only no hindrance to 
virtue, but helps it greatly (n. 75). 


Such a goal cannot be achieved, as some contend 
today, merely by expanding production. By all means 
let production be increased, the Holy Father agrees, 
but it is necessary at the same time “to be careful to 
distribute justly the fruit of the labor of all.” He 
repeats a passage from his radio address to the 
world on June 1, 1941: 


If such a just distribution of goods were not 
assured, or were only imperfectly assured, the 
genuine aim of the national economy would not 
be realized, since however great the abundance 
of available goods might be, if the people were 
not allowed to share in them, they would still 
not be rich, but poor. 


Basically and normally, the distribution of a nation’s 
income is effected by the operations of the economic 
system—the production and sale of goods, the pay- 
ment of wages and salaries, the receiving of rents, in- 
terest and dividends by investors. So far as the divi- 
sion of industrial income between owners and work- 
ers goes, the Holy Father lays down a general rule 
which, if put into practice, would go far to remove 
existing inequities. It is this: 

Seeing that all are “eating at the same table,” 
so to speak, it would seem just that, while re- 
specting differences in functions and responsibili- 
ties, the share given to each should conform to 
a common dignity which they have as men, and 
that in particular these shares should permit a 
greater number of persons to attain the inde- 
pendence and security which come from posses- 
sion of private property, and to participate with 
their families in the spiritual and cultural goods 
to which earthly goods are ordered. 


Since, furthermore, workers and employers have a 
common interest in the healthy functioning of the 
economy, why, the Holy Father asks, “should it not be 
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legitimate to give the workers a just share of responsi- 
bility in the organization and development of the 
national economy?” In his address on May 7, 1949 to 
the International Union of Catholic Employers, he 
made the same suggestion in identical terms. He re- 
peats it here because it “is all the more opportune 
now when, under the difficulties, insecurities and joint 
liabilities which mark the present time, a country 
must sometimes make economic decisions which will 
affect the whole future of the national community and 
often even the future of the whole family of nations.” 

Thus, if the natural working of the economy is the 
basic means of distributing income, this process must 
be assisted toward its goal by planning on the national 
level, and in this planning workers as well as em- 
ployers should have a share. Consequently, there can 
be no question of relying on the market mechanism 
alone. The Holy Father states in so many words that 
a sound distribution of the national income “cannot be 
left to the free play of blind economic forces.” Neither 
can the necessary direction be given on the plant or 
even, apparently, on the industry level. There must be 
action on the national level, “because it is from there 
that one gets a clear view of the end to be pursued in 
the service of the common temporal good.” 


III 


That brings up the role of the state in the distribu- 
tion of the national income—a role that is secondary 
to the economic process itself and to the planning of 
those engaged in the process, but which is nevertheless 
essential. To quote the Holy Father: 


Although the public authorities should not 
substitute their oppressive omnipotence for the 
legitimate independence of private initiatives, 
these authorities have, in this matter, an unde- 
niable function of coordination, which is made 
even more necessary by the confusion of condi- 
tions today, especially social conditions. In par- 
ticular, without the cooperation of the public 
authorities, it is not possible to formulate an in- 
tegral economic policy which would promote the 
active cooperation of all and the increase of in- 
dustrial production—direct source of the national 
income. 
In addition to its function as coordinator, the state 
has the duty of seeing to it that the weak and poor 
are not exploited. In this connection, His Holiness 
commends certain “institutions” which “have endeav- 
ored to correct the most flagrant evils caused by an 
overmechanical distribution of the national income.” 

An inquiry at Rome brought the unofficial answer 
that by “institutions” the Holy Father had in mind 
those systems of social security, public and semi- 
public, which exist in all industrialized states today. 
So long as these systems leave due liberty to the 
private sector of the economy, and are sufficiently 
independent of the political power, they can become, 
according to the Pope, “for the low-income group and 
the poor of every class an indispensable remedy for 
evils caused by economic or monetary disorder.” His 
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Holiness advises that the form and methods of social- 
security systems be carefully studied with a view to 
avoiding two possible dangers. One is excessive taxa- 
tion to finance welfare schemes, since such taxation 
would endanger the right of private property. The 
other is a certain collectivistic spirit and approach that 
could weaken individual rights and the rights of the 
family. 


IV 


Such were the general observations which the Holy 
Father made on the theme of the Dijon conference. 
To resume, he noted that although some progress 
has been made, the distribution of income today does 
not yet satisfy the Christian conscience. There remains 
too great a gulf between rich and poor. Thus the 
study of wealth and poverty in the contemporary in- 
dustrial order is a worthy and necessary undertaking 
for Catholic scholars. 

In approaching the problem, they must bear in mind 
certain guiding principles: 

1. The primary factor in the distribution of income 
is the operation of the economy itself, or the market 
mechanism. 


2. The market mechanism alone, however, cannot 
bring about an equitable distribution of income. It 
works blindly and therefore to some extent must be 
controlled by planning. The responsibility for this 
planning, which, to be effective, must be done on the 
national level, should be shared by workers and 
employers. 

3. Though the production and distribution of goods 
and services are primarily the task of private enter- 
prise, the state has a double role to perform. It must 
coordinate private efforts to increase production and 
distribute its fruits equitably. It must protect the poor 
and economically disadvantaged. One of the chief 
means by which it is now fulfilling this latter duty, 
namely, social-security systems, is legitimate and 
salutary, but must be watched carefully for abuses 
which would too closely identify welfare with political 
power, endanger private property and threaten th« 
independence of individuals and families. 

All this adds up, as the Holy Father notes in con- 
cluding his letter, to a “position midway between the 
errors of liberalism and statism.” Down that middle 
road he asked the Dijon Semaine, and, by inference, 
all Catholic social thinkers, to walk. 








Filibuster and FEPC 


John LaFarge 








Tue HOTTEST POTATO the Presidential candi- 
dates must handle is the question of a national 
guarantee of basic civil rights. This would include a 
law establishing a Federal Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission, that is to say, a law empowering 
the Federal Government to place a penalty upon 
the practice of refusing employment to otherwise 
qualified workers for reasons based solely upon race, 
color, creed or national origin. Such discrimination is 
generally acknowledged to be un-Christian, incom- 
patible with our American democratic tradition and 
even dangerous to the nation’s economy. There is 
considerable controversy, however, as to whether the 
evil should be combated on a national, as well as on 
a local scale, and as to the propriety of putting legal 
teeth into what would otherwise be merely an agency 
for public education, advice and conciliation. 

A large amount of misunderstanding concerning the 
FEPC proposal may be avoided if one keeps in mind 
that it is not 2 question of trying to “abolish prejudice 
by law,” which is obviously an impossible task, but of 
preventing certain misdeeds, which are the effect of 
prejudice, by the most prudent and workable means 
at hand. Such would include, as is clearly necessary, 
a program of education, without which FEPC would 
not work. But FEPC is needed also, since in this 


Fr. LaFarge, S.J., has been active for many years 
in the Catholic interracial movement, and is author 
of two books on interracial justice: The Race Ques- 
tion and the Negro (1943) and No Postponement 
(1950). Here he clarifies a very live political issue. 


matter education alore does not dispense with the 
need for a certain elemcat of coercion. 

No amount of traffic laws will succeed in preventing 
automobile disasters, nor can drunken drivers be elim- 
inated by mere legislation against excessive use of 
liquor. A vast amount of education in road safety and 
road manners is needed if the highways are to be 
made safe for human lives. Nevertheless, the laws 
themselves are imperatively necessary in order to 
reinforce any merely educational measures. 

The party platforms, unable to dodge the issue. 
express themselves as follows: 

Republican: “We will prove our good faith by .. . 
enacting Federal legislation to further just and equit- 
able treatment in the area of discriminatory employ- 
ment practices.” 

Democratic: “We favor Federal legislation effec- 
tively to secure these rights to everyone: . . . equal 
opportunity for employment . . . sécurity of persons 
.. . full and equal participation in the nation’s political 
life, free from arbitrary restraints.” © 

This language can in either case be variously in- 
terpreted by both friends and foes of FEPC, though 
the operative phrase of the Democratic platform, 
“effectively to secure,” may seem a bit stiffer than “to 
further just and equitable treatment.” 
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‘The Presidential candidates have so far avoided 
any too definite commitment. General Eisenhower, 
when first queried, stated bluntly that he favored leav- 
ing any FEPC legislation to the States, and thereby 
took a more conservative position than did Senator 
Taft, who had advocated a noncompulsory type of 
legislation. In later utterances, the General spoke 
more cautiously. While Governor Stevenson also looks 
at the problem as one primarily for the States, he 
seems to be settling to the position that if 
the individual States neglect their duty of — 
penalizing employment discrimination, it is 
then (and only then) the office of the 
Federal Government to step in to protect J 
an American citizen in a basic right. ip 

Veep candidate Sparkman’s record is one 
of uniform opposition to each and every 
form of civil-rights legislation. On August 
10 he declared that the civil-rights issue 
could be “worked out by reasonable men” 
if divorced from politics. Since the issue is 
so squarely at the heart of current political 
contests, it is hard to see how this would be 
possible, unless it were dropped altogether. However, 
Senator Sparkman’s words may carry quite a different 
meaning and imply that he would like to see the 
matter no longer considered as an issue between the 
parties, but one upon which there could be worked out, 
at least for the time being, some kind of bipartisan 
agreement. Without expressing any approval of the 
Humphrey-Ives FEPC bill, reported out just before 
Congress adjourned, the Senator noted that it is an 
example of the way in which “the two extremes have 
been coming together.” 

Two recent events have been taken as indicating that 
some such bipartisan understanding may be under con- 
sideration. One of these is the August 3 declaration of 
sixteen Republican leaders that they believed “FEPC 
and other Federal legislation against discrimination 
and segregation to be entirely constitutional,” and 
believed, furthermore, that State and Federal laws 
could be coordinated. On the other hand, Senator 
Russell of Georgia, Governor White of Mississippi and 
Sen. Blair Moody of Michigan—an uncompromising 
advocate of full civil-rights legislation—declared they 
had reached a harmonious and satisfactory agreement 
with Governor Stevenson. 

Both parties, it is obvious, face pretty much the 
same political difficulties. The Democrats seek to hold 
the South in line, and General Eisenhower banks 
heavily on recruiting Southern independent voters. 
On the other hand, the Negro vote can be decisive 
in seven Northern States and is by no means negligible 
in several others. The demand by Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell Jr. (D., N.Y.) for a Negro boycott at the polls 
has fallen flat. Southern Negro voters appear to be 
considerably more interested in keeping and enlarg- 
ing their hard-won local voting strength than they are 
in swinging their weight for or against any specific 
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issue. Nor was Representative Powell's appeal any 
more enthusiastically received in the North. Hence 
the anxious solicitude of campaign leaders for the vote 
of the anti-civil-rights Southern element is balanced 
against a very real uncertainty as to which way the 
Negro voters may choose to move. 

Nevertheless, as long as the filibuster holds its privi- 
leged place, agreement between the parties lends 
little encouragement to the hope that the next Congress 
will enact any kind of civil-rights legisla- 
tion, even of a moderate variety. Proposals 
of this kind have little practical meaning 
under present Senate procedure. Under the 
Senate’s Rule 22, a petitio. signed by six- 
teen Senators to close debate on any mo- 
tion or measure must be voted on the day 
after it is presented. Two-thirds of the full 
membership—sixty-four—can then limit de- 
bate to one hour for each Senator. But there 
shall be no limitation of debate on any 
proposal to change Rule 22. Any proposal 
to change the rule can be met by an author- 
ized filibuster. So far, neither candidate has 
afforded assurance that if elected he will try to per- 
suade any of the Senators to change the rule. 

The filibuster is regarded by some as a privilege to 
be jealously guarded by the Senate, but it is difficult 
to see what advantage there is now in keeping it. 
Quite apart from the merits of FEPC, discussions 
over Rule 22 have emphasized the incongruity and 
danger of continuing a situation whereby the men 
who have been elected to represent the people are 
prevented, in deference to a determined and wilful 
minority, from expressing their honest opinion. Is not 
that a travesty of democracy? And so far as FEPC 
goes, if, as is sometimes said, a majority of those who 
openly endorse it are secretly opposed to it, it is 
certainly better for the nation as a whole that they 
put themselves on the record, and cease trying to 
hide behind the dubious shelter of a procedural rule. 

The consequence of abolishing the filibuster is not 
necessarily the adoption of any specific type of legisla- 
tion. If the present moment is too politically explosive 
to permit the enactment of a full-fledged civil-rights 
law, plenty of other courses are left for a constructive 
statesmanship to pursue. The capital problem in the 
civil-rights issue at the moment is not any particular 
bill, but the much more fundamental point of having 
the entire issue freed from gag rules and fairly and 
squarely discussed before the public. 

It seems to me, therefore, that it is only reasonable 
for civic-minded organizations, regardless of party 
interests and party affiliations, to come forward at this 
moment and urge the Presidential candidates of both 
parties to issue clear and unequivocal statements ad- 
vocating the amendment of Senate Rule 22, and to 
ask of them also to pledge that, in the event of their 
election, they will use every effort to have this barrier 
to free and democratic legislation removed. Since this 
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will be the first time in twenty-four years that we shall 
be sure of seeing a new President in office, there is no 
better way either victor could celebrate, after January 
20, the break with the past than to do his part toward 
ridding Congress and the nation of one of our worst 
political inheritances. 





FEATURE “Xx” 


Mr. Bologna, reporter for 
the Waterbury (Conn.) 
American and free-lance 
writer, reports here on a 
free-lance project aimed at 
spreading the faith through 
pamphlet racks by railroad 
tracks. 











“WHAT ARE YOU DOING for God?” Mrs. Marge 
Hull pondered over this question, posed on the title 
page of a Convert Makers of America pamphlet. She 
was on retreat at the Cenacle in Middletown, Conn., 
when she picked up the pamphlet. 

“Let’s see,” she thought, “I’ve worked hard (as a 
music teacher) to give three children a fine Catholic 
education. I have a happy marriage and home life, 
and the children and I are daily communicants. But is 
that enough? It was God who gave me the grace to 
do all this. Without Him nothing could have been 
accomplished. But what of the thousands who do not 
know my peace and happiness but are searching for 
the truth that I take for granted?” It was then that 
she made up her mind to join the Convert Makers of 
America. 

After returning to her home in Bridgeport, Conn., 
Mrs. Hull arranged to buy a literature rack, negoti- 
ated for display space at the Bridgeport railroad sta- 
tion, and bought more than $100 worth of Catholic 
pamphlets. Because the rack was small and could not 
be seen by a maximum number of people on the lower 
station level, she ordered a larger rack (for $35) and 
rented more wall space trackside on the upper level. 

Since these incidents took place three years ago, 
Mrs. Hull has religiously stocked the display case with 
thousands of Catholic leaflets, magazines and news- 
papers. The 200,000 people who walk through the 
station each month do not realize that Mrs. Hull has 
been paying $15 a month for the wall space. 

Railroads in various parts of the United States, 
especially in the East, are giving space gratis or on a 
nominal rental basis for this type of Catholic propa- 
ganda. Countless passengers with erroneous opinions 
on the Catholic Church (or perhaps with the inten- 
tion of joining the Church) are picking leaflets and 
magazines from these racks. They are thereby learning 
the truth. 


The impulse to take a free piece of literature from 
a rack is a very human one. Commuters like something 
to read on the train. A pamphlet published by the 
Christophers and containing short human-interest 
anecdotes about Christian living makes mighty good 
train reading. And if one tires of reading, he may give 
serious thought to what he has just read. Trains, for 
many people, are the most convenient places to read 
and think. 

A station master, who has a son a priest, observed 
for some time that passengers would look up and 
down the platform with curiosity, apparently search- 
ing for something. Then they would spot the Catholic 
literature rack, walk to it, and take out pamphlets 
just before boarding the trains. “Apparently they 
knew the rack was there and they wanted something 
to read,” he told me. In the five years that the rack 
has been in this particular depot, the station master 
has never heard a protest against the display case. 

Recently the Holy Name Society of Corpus Christi 
parish in Miami, Fla., put up a rack in Miami's Sea- 
board Railroad Station. The space was given free by 
the railway because the Christian Scientists were not 
charged for their familiar rack. 

The Holy Name project was due primarily to the 
alertness of Curt Sutton, of the society’s Press Com- 
mittee. He suggested that a rack in the station would 
be an excellent Catholic Action move. A display rack 
was purchased from Convert Makers of America. 
It cost only $6, but a visitor at a society meeting was 
so impressed with the society’s plans that he donated 
the amount as a goodwill gesture. The society bought 
1,500 pamphlets for $8. Volunteers now make it their 
responsibility to keep the rack well supplied at all 
times. Enthusiasm for this project was so great among 
the members that a committee went to work to get a 
rack for the great Miami Airport, through which 1.5 
million persons pass in a year. 

At Pelham, a suburb of New York City, the railroad 
station rack is sponsored by the Catholic Information 
Center. It is such an attractive display that the adver- 
tising agency leasing the space refers to it as a model 
for other groups and individuals inquiring about 
literature racks. Information Center workers change 
posters at the display at least every two weeks, often 
weekly. About 166,000 persons use the station every 
month. 

A leader at the Center recalled: “The first few 
posters were torn down, and for a brief while the 
pamphlets would be torn and put back into the rack. 
But feeling this was a temporary reaction of one or 
two bigots and that they couldn’t tear up as many as 
we could supply, we persisted—and it has worked 
out very well.” 

Waterbury, Conn., has a cooperative method of 
providing Catholic literature. Sheridan Council, 
K. of C., has been paying $6.75 a month for the past 
five years for the rent of the rack at that city’s large 
railroad station. The Catholic Campaigners for Christ 
(a lay preaching group) stocks the display case with 
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about 200 periodicals and leaflets each month. Among 
the most popular booklets is a devotional publication, 
Fatima and the Rosary, by Rev. Joseph Cacella. 

Mrs. Hull, the music teacher who pays $15 a month 
for the rack at the Bridgeport station, is impressed 
with the eagerness of many friends and organizations 
who help her. They leave pamphlets and magazines 
at her doorstep or replenish the rack. Mrs. Hull’s 82- 
year-old father fills the rack every Wednesday. 

The most significant factor about this Catholic 
Action movement is that it has been a voluntary, 


spontaneous operation by zealous laymen. ‘here is 
no organized direction like that of the Christian 
Science Church. Each group taking care of a rack 
works strictly on its own. 

Mrs. Hull sums up her Catholic Action work: “The 
rack has meant headaches and bills, but the endless 
blessings I have received and the satisfaction of know- 
ing that perhaps I have helped someone to draw closer 
to God make it worth while. After all, God has been 
extravagant with me, so I can more than afford to be 
so with Him.” SANDO BOLOGNA 





Criticism in search 
of an esthetic 





Frederick D. Wilhelmsen 





All critical activity partakes of the nature of reflec- 
tion: it is a halting in the road, a pause, in which 
the advance or the retreat of the human spirit is 
weighed and judged for what it is. We should not be 
surprised, then, that the sharp resurgence of the 
Catholic spirit in letters and the arts has not been 
matched, as yet, by a firm and mature critical evalua- 
tion of its product. 

The creative efforts of the “Catholic revival” have 
confronted the literary critic with a number of ques- 
tions which strike into both the mystery of human 
creation and the heart of criticism itself. Critics are 
engaged in penetrating into the nature of the “relig- 
ious novel,” the relationships between “poetry and 
belief,” and the theological dimension as it enters into 
the complex tissue of art and its critical evaluation. 

There is an intellectual ferment at work within 
Catholic critical circles today, but the opinion is ven- 
tured that this criticism has thus far largely failed to 
measure up to the work it would evaluate. It is timid. 
It stops short of completion. Abstracting from peri- 
pheral influences, we can affirm that there are two 
dominant doctrines at work within Catholic critical 
theory today. One is the general position initiated and 
executed by the New Critics, which is at the present 
moment heavily influencing certain Catholic critics. 
The other is the older scholastic esthetics, properly a 
philosophy of art, that combines the ancient doctrine 
of art as a making with an emphasis on the contempla- 
tion and expression of the beautiful. 

There have been significant efforts to combine cer- 
tain elements in both doctrines, but as yet the two 
schools remain sufficiently distinct to identify most 
critics as adherents of one or the other. Both doctrines, 
as now constituted, fall short of the necessities of a 
fully developed criticism, on the one hand, and of a 
completely articulated philosophy of art on the other 
hand. 
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LITERATURE 
AND ARTS 











Initially the New Criticism stressed objectives that 
could not fail to appeal to anyone with a sense of the 
intrinsic dignity and selfhood of art: the return to the 
text, insistence on the formal unity of the elements 
incorporated into the work of art, understanding of the 
importance of the fact of symbol—all these minister- 
ing to a proper understanding of the poem or the 
novel as it existed in itself. The New Critics found a 
rich vein that had hardly been worked by previous 
criticism; but today, after two decades of mining, 
they have very nearly reached the bedrock of esthetic 
formalism. 

I refer to efforts being made to reduce art, by way 
of a complex textual analysis, to some one simple 
formula, whether it be the “tension” of Allan Tate, 
the “paradox” of Cleanth Brooks, or some other ele- 
ment, disengaged from its context and made into an 
esthetic absolute. The tendency to reduce man to a 
“symbol-making animal,” which was noted recently by 
a Catholic critic sympathetic to the movement, indi- 
cates that the New Criticism is dangerously near to 
being wrecked on a lee shore, seduced by the Lorelei 
of “pure poetry.” 

The historical experience of the French symbolist 
movement warns us that just as a “pure poetry,” re- 
moved from actuality, can end only in silence, so too 
can a purely “formal criticism” succeed only in de- 
fining itself out of existence. One has but to recall 
Croce. By systematically removing from Dante every- 
thing that could not be reduced to “pure expression,” 





Frederick D. Wilhelmsen is an instructor in the Phi- 
losophy Department at the University of Santa Clara, 
Calif. 
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he ended with a skeleton Divina Commedia—pure 
art possibly, but none the less the mere bones of 
poetry. These historical experiments should act as 
warnings that purism—critical “essentialism” it might 
well be called—ought to be greeted with extreme 
caution. 

From a practical standpoint, a criticism that re- 
fuses to go beyond the formal structure of the work 
of art must remain an instrument quite inadequate, 
for example, to the task of evaluating the work of the 
Catholic revival in letiers. This body of literature 
takes its significance from the aritstic recognition of 
the supernatural. The finest artistic minds have been 
engaged in expressing the mystery of sin and re- 
demption as it works itself out in the anonymous 
depths of the human personality, whether it be found 
in the fields of Gascony or on the boardwalks of 
Brighton. Purely formal criticism breaks down before 
the task of evaluating people like Greene, Mauriac or 
Bernanos. 

Some years ago, Rev. Walter Ong, S.J., in an ex- 
tremely acute essay (“The New Criticism,” Modern 
Schoolman, May, 1948) congratulated the New 
Critics for having shaken the eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century rationalistic criticism that made poetry 
a mere vehicle for the transmission of ideas. The 
work of art means or signifies something beyond the 
order of abstractions. It was at this point, it seems to 
me, that a metaphysics of being was needed by the 
New Criticism, and the New Criticism had none. If 
the work of art does not signify an idea, and if there 
is no metaphysics at hand to demonstrate that the 
work of art signifies being, then the work must sig- 
nify itself or some element within its own formal struc- 
ture. Then we get “tension,” “paradox,” or possibly 
the “symbol of a symbol,” and the only apt symbol 
for all of this is the old one of the serpent swallowirg 
its tail. 

It is at this point that the critics who have adopted 
the Thomistic philosophy of art could have supplied 
the needed metaphysical corrective. By and large 
they have not done so, because they have overplayed 
certain elements within their own doctrine and have 
failed to develop others. If the New Critics seem to 
have fallen into a purism of formal structure, the 
scholastic estheticians have bogged down in the 
ancient philosophical fascination with essential dis- 
tinctions. They have stressed the formal distinction 
between art and morality to such a degree that it is 
sometimes difficult to see how art can be of any 
human significance at all. 

The scholastic estheticians understand the fine arts 
to be the expression of a kind of knowledge which is 
uniquely itself: a poetic contemplation of being as 
beautiful. Unfortunately, “beauty” is too frequently 
understood in a static manner, and seems to be 
divorced from actually existing values. This tendency, 
coupled with the emphasis given the distinction be- 
tween art_and prudence, results in a criticism that 
wears an air of preciousness; one cannot help thinking 


that hothouse estheticism is lurking just around the 
corner. 

If the Catholic philosopher of art squarely faced the 
human vision made concrete in art, and then returned 
to the texts of St. Thomas and rethought the mystery 
of poetic contemplation and its expression in the light 
of both the inner dynamism of being and the doctrine 
of imitation, he could give the critic a position with 
some vigor to it, and some teeth as well. Critics 
would have an instrument which could cope not alone 
with the formal structure of art, but also with the 
sweeping vision of humanity, responsible man, that is 
incarnated in the artistic heritage of the West; with — 
the poetic expression of the stirrings of grace in the 
soul; and with the presence of Christ. This they could 
do, and they could do as critics. 

The moral and religious values enter art precisely 
at that point at which art ceases to be a mere making, 
and becomes an analogical imitation of human action. 
If this artistic imitation follows or the poetic contem- 
plation of beauty, let it be remembered that it is a 
uniquely human beauty that is understood and ex- 
pressed. Beauty bespeaks the order of perfection, and 
perfection is consubstantial with the drive and urge 
of being toward its fullness: the good simply, bonum 
simpliciter. Beauty is nothing but the full flowering of 
being, caught in an intensely concentrated vision and 
signified symbolically through artistic media. 

Those works of art which express humen action, 
human perfection, are good in proportion to the ex- 
cellence of the vision, because the vision is the prin- 
ciple of organization of the work itself. The formal 
structure of art is unified in and by the artist’s vision. 
The intelligibility which the artist has grasped exists 
intentionally as the very being of the poem or novel. 
If this is warped, then the work is defective. Thus a 
perverse or incomplete view of the universe necessi- 
tates an artistic expression which will mimic, one 
might say mock, the failure in contemplation. For ex- 
ample, the spare and flat style of Hemingway is per- 
fectly adapted for the expression of a brutalized vision 
of man, and Hemingway’s work is defective art for 
that very reason. 

A failure in art need not be a failure in vision, but a 
failure in vision causes a failure in art. D. S. Savage’s 
The Withered Branch demonstrates that truth, which 
ought to be made axiomatic, in the work of Heming- 
way, Virginia Woolf, Forster and James Joyce. Briefly, 
the formal structure cannot be judged adequately, 
even as a formal structure, if it is not seen as a com- 
plex symbol which incarnates the poet’s penetration 
or lack of penetration into the ontological order. 

The metaphysics of actuality, of perfection, of the 
good, of the fulness of being, is badly needed if the 
positive insights of the New Critics are not to lapse 
into a void. What is more important, the doctrine is 
needed so that criticism can finally enter into a world 
which is full of the actual drama of human existence, 
of grace and the risk of damnation—a world, in short, 
as broad as the Cross. 
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Reds’ rise—and fall? 





THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION, 
1917-1923. VOL. II 





By Edward H. Carr. Macmillan. 400p. 
$6 





THE LIFE AND DEATH OF STALIN 





By Louis Fischer. Harper. 272p. $3.50 


When Professor Carr completes next 
year the third and last volume of this 
study, it may well prove to be the 
definitive work on the subject. At 
present, there certainly is no other 
work which is based to an equal x- 
tent upon an objective and thorough 
investigation of the printed sources. 
The honesty and sustained dispassion 
of the author are quite evident on 
every page. 

In his first volume, Professor Carr 
detailed Russia’s political and con- 
stitutional developments from 1917 
to 1923. Volume One was rightly re- 
garded as an outstanding piece of 
true scholarship, providing a clarify- 
ing light in the murky labyrinth of 
Russia’s rejection of democratic prin- 
ciples. No one without prejudice could 
read this first volume and not have 
complete confidence in both the 
author’s integrity and his mastery of 
the available sources. 

The volume at hand correlates 
Soviet economic history for the same 
period, i.e., up to the death of Lenin. 
In the projected final volume, Pro- 
fessor Carr will round out his account 
by applying his lucid, analytic pow- 
ers to describing Soviet foreign policy. 
There are only two complaints about 
his program, and these are minor: 
first, there is still room for an unbiased 
study of Soviet social development; 
second, the reader has to wait for the 
last volume in order to have a bib- 
liography and index. 

It should be emphasized that Pro- 
fessor Carr is not a partisan of Soviet 
policy, but a most serious student 
anxious to get at the truth to lay the 
groundwork of a properly unbiased 
view of the foundations of Stalin’s 
state. He is clarifying the tangled his- 
tory of Revolutionary Russia through 
the period of the stabilizing leader- 
ship of Lenin. 

A frightening picture of rampant 
socialism comes out of the author’s 
detailed description of how Lenin in 
all spheres moderated extremist Uto- 
pian plans into a terribly simple and 
realistic program to make the Socialist 
victory endure. Lenin realized that 
Utopia could not be legislated. Life 
continued to overtake the legislators, 
and Lenin’s outstanding contribution 
was the strength to postpone the ideal 


goals of socialism in order to meet 
immediate needs. Thus, for instance, 
he sponsored the New Economic Pro- 
gram, which was virtually a negation 
of Marx’s classic aims. 

Marx’s aims are of especial interest 
today as Whittaker Chambers is mak- 
ing his charges about the tendencies 
of our Government. As simplified by 
Professor Carr, Marx hoped for: 


the abolition of private property 
in land; a progressive income-tax; 
abolition of inheritance; the 
centralization of credit through 
a national bank, and of com- 
munications in the hands of the 
state; an extension of state own- 
ership of factories and means of 
production; equal obligation of 
all to work; and free education 
and the abolition of child labor in 
factories in its present form. 


Professor Carr’s work shows us how 
such changes may be achieved in a 
brutal hurry, but raises the disturbing 
question as to whether revolution 
really has to be violent. 

All students of Russian history 
would do well to have this study avail- 
able to them. 


A newspaperman by training, Mr. 
Fischer is a prolific writer whose six- 
teen books include a well-known Life 
of Mahatma Gandhi, as well as The 
Soviets in World Affairs and Stalin 
and Hitler. Having lived fourteen 
years in Soviet Russia, he has an in- 
timate knowledge of the Russian 
language and people. Thus, his work 
has more substance and authority than 
is usually encountered in books by 
journalists seeking to cash in on the 
headlines. There are marks of haste 
in The Life and Death of Stalin, but 
Mr. Fischer is such an expert prose 
craftsman that only the scholars among 
his readers will belabor him. 

Mr. Fischer has produced a slick, 
easily readable synthesis of known 
data, rather than something wholly 
new. However, his compact book is 
highly recommended for those who 
want a quick yet comprehensive look 
at Stalin. He depicts the Man of Steel 
as a shrewd, unemotional, ruthless 
autocrat, dedicated to expediency, 
who for political purposes must al- 
ways be right. Mr. Fischer’s Stalin is 
more than an epitome of Machiavelli’s 
Prince, for even Machiavelli drew 
back from advocating war on the 
people, whereas to Stalin the people 
are merely the clay with which to 
make the bricks of empire. 

As Mr. Fischer points out, crime is 
a nebulous matter in Stalin’s Russia, 
being theoretically based upon the 
ignored Constitution of 1936, but con- 
stituting whatever is implied from day 
to day by Stalin as being contrary to 
the welfare of the state—which is 
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Stalin. There can be no security of 
any kind under such a system. A man 
cannot find satisfaction in a career, 
Distinction is fatal. Stalin will not have 
rivals in any field of human genius, 
He is ominously first. Such vanity 
would alone inhibit the full develop. 
ment of Soviet potential, since the 
basic incentives of recognition and 
reward are too dangerous to be in- 
dulged. Unobtrusive mediocrity must 
be the hallmark of the successful 
Soviet citizen, for success consists in 
remaining alive. 

In essaying to answer the question: 
“What will happen when Stalin dies?” 
Mr. Fischer foresees little change in 
the Soviet future. Stalin’s heirs will 
endeavor to preserve a status quo 
of unprecedented absolutism. Mr, 
Fischer predicts that no single man 
will emerge as the Soviet ruler, but 
rather a triumvirate consisting of 
Beria, Malenkov and Molotov. The 
triumvirate will inherit three tremen- 
dous problems that Stalin failed to 
solve and which undermine the sta- 
bility and permanency of the USSR. 
First, there is a peasantry still stub- 
bornly resisting collectives; second, 
there are many disgruntled minor na- 
tionalities fuming about Russification 
more deadly than the Tsars’; and 
lastly, the hostility of the non-Com- 
munist world, which Stalin has not 
neutralized. 

Mr. Fischer warns that Stalin’s 
greatest triumph would be to have a 
world lose democracy by becoming 
absolutist in opposition to Stalin, for 
free development and competition 
make for strength that Stalin can never 
vanquish, 

This is a good piece of writing and 
should be well received by an Amer- 
ican public whose literary tastes have 
been formed by mass circulation 
magazines. R. W. Daty 


Reds’ attraction 





THE COUNTERFEIT REVOLUTION 





By Sidney Lens. Beacon Press. 272p. 
$3.75 


This is a courageous book. The author, 
a trade-union man and a journalist 
who recently traveled through twelve 
countries of Europe, bluntly states a 
vexing fact: communism continues to 
attract large masses on this side of the 
Iron Curtain, while the popularity of 
America is not high. He wants to 
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know why it is so and what could be 
done to reverse the trend. 

The author’s answer to the first 
problem is this: the Communist rev- 
olution is ambivalent. It results in 
misery and enslavement; nevertheless, 
it irradiates an idealistic appeal based 
on the innate craving of men for jus- 
tice and equality. Communism does 
not fulfil its promises. This fact is, 
however, neutralized by clever tech- 
niques used by the men in the Krem- 
lin and by the crass ignorance of the 
masses, not only in Asia and Africa, 
but also in Europe. 

Moreover, the lack, in the Western 
world, of any dynamic ideal and its 
disheartening stagnation since World 
War I give communism victory by 
default: many people, even intelligent 
people, accept it because they do not 
see any alternative. This is unfor- 
tunately true despite the Marshall Plan 
and Point Four. These measures have 
restored the social status of European 
capitalists and Asian landlords, but 
have nut contributed to the lifting-up 
of the living standards of European 
workers or Asian peasants. 

This analysis of the causes of com- 
munism’s success is corroborated by 
a survey of the reasons for its failure 
in specified areas. Communism does 
not make significant inroads where 
prosperity is so high that there is no 
desire of social change (America); 
where the desire has been partly satis- 
fied by moderate social reform (Eng- 
land and Scandinavia); and where 
the harsh conditions of life behind 
the Iron Curtain are commonly known 
(Western Germany). 

Elsewhere communism is going 
ahead. The men in the Kremlin skil- 
fully exploit the situation. Though 
economically and _ militarily much 
weaker than the United States and 
its allies, they are much stronger po- 
litically. Since the major weapon of 
the foe is political, the American pol- 
icy of containment through strength 
is insufficient. To undermine Stalinism, 
America must destroy poverty and 
hopelessness, build, sponsor or sub- 
sidize organizations which could give 
quasi-religious fervor to the movement 
in the right direction and try to widen 
the schisms within the ranks of world 
Stalinism. Such a program would cost 
much money, but in the final outcome 
would be less expensive than a policy 
of containment to be carried out 
through decades, only to probably re- 
sult in global war. 

These general ideas are, however, 
only outlined. The author is at great 
pains to explain how the American 
people could directly reach other 
peoples, over the heads of the gov- 
emments, the capitalists and the land- 
lords. But he is very vague about 
organizations which should be built 


or helped. He rejects the idea of using 
the tremendous spiritual force of the 
Catholic Church because, unfortu- 
nately, he believes that it is allied 
with the wealthy. He obviously does 
not know how to foster inner frictions 
in Stalin’s Empire. 

The main value of the book lies per- 
haps not so much in the author's 
reasoning and suggestions as in nu- 
merous though very short reports 
about conversations with people of 
various nations. These give direct in- 
sight into the sad situation. Very 
valuable, also, is the analysis of 
Chinese events, Mr. Lens shows that 
Mao gained victory against the de- 
sires and directions of Moscow, which, 
until the last moment, preferred in- 
decision. He ably explains this peculiar 
fact by reference to Stalin’s principle: 
any gain of territory and population 
for communism is advantageous only 
if it is simultaneously a gain of ter- 
ritory and population for Stalin. Since 
Mao did not depend on Stalin, he was 
not supposed to gain. On that basis 
the author, perhaps too optimistically, 
expects a breach between Stalin and 
Mao far exceeding in consequences 
Tito’s defection. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 


Reds’ collaborators 





THE TRAITORS 





By Alan Moorehead. Scribner. 222p. 
$3.50 


This is a thriller, impossible to put 
down until it is finished. It reads much 
like a dime novel or a work of mys- 
tery fiction. The difference is that it 
is all true, this account of atomic 
espionage as carried on by three prom- 
inent scientists: Allan Nunn May, 
Klaus Fuchs and Bruno Pontecorvo. 

The author, a well-known British 
journalist, tells the stories of these 
three gifted men, analyzing their 
backgrounds, their training and their 
careers in an effort to discover what 
was behind their treasonable activi- 
ties. The question “why?” is not 
answered categorically, for there are 
too many imponderables in the pic- 
ture. But Mr. Moorehead does present 
some interesting observations, with 
emphasis on the fact that all three men 
were born around 1911-13 and passed 
through their most impressionable 
years in the troubled period following 
World War I. Stressed also is the 
belief, held by both May and Fuchs, 
that they, personally, could help to 
create a united world by passing along 
atomic information. 

From the dramatic events in Ottawa 
on the evening of September 5, 1945, 
when the young Russian cipher clerk, 
Igor Gouzenko, after real cloak-and- 
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First Taste of 
S & W's Fall Books 


THE BOOK OF 
THE SAVIOUR 


Assembled by F. J. Sheed 


Forty authors write of Our Lord's 
life, covering it more completely and 
satisfactorily than any one man could 
do. The book is in four sections, each 
introduced by a narrative giving the 
sequence of events. This is a com- 
panion volume to The Mary Book— 
as lovely to look at and as delightful 
to read. 464 pp., 9 illu. $4.00 


EDITH STEIN 


by Sister Teresia de 
Spiritu Sancto 


This is the first biography of Edith 
Stein to appear in English. We all 
know something of its subject—that 
she was a German Jewish convert, a 
really great philosopher, who entered 
Carmel and eventually died in a con- 
centration camp. The author fills in 
the background and details of her 
life and gives us some idea of her 
extraordinarily attractive personality. 
Frontis. $3.25 


THE SHEPHERDS 
OF FATIMA 
by John de Marchi 


Father de Marchi, who is Portuguese, 
knows Lucia and the people of Fat- 
ima who remember the events of 
October, 1917. Elisabeth Cobb has 
rewritten the story for American 
children and done it beautifully. We 
specially recommend the book for 
reading aloud though children of ten 
and up can read it to themselves. 
Lovely illustrations by Jeanyee 
Wong. $2.00 
All ready at your bookstore 


The September TRUMPET will tell you 
more about these books and the twelve 
others we are publishing this Fall. To get 
it send a card to Agatha MacGill. The 
TRUMPET comes free and postpaid 
about four times a year. 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 
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Put AMERICA in your classes as soon as possible. Prove to yourself 
as so many Catholic teachers already have, that AMERICA will 
materially aid you in effecting the moral and intellectual development 
of your students. 


Fill in the coupon below and order AMERICA for your students today. 
We'll rush your first copies right out to you. 
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dagger experiences, first revealed the 
existence of a spy ring, to the dis- 
appearance of Bruno Pontecorvo and 
his family behind the Iron Curtain on 
September 2, 1950, the narrative 
moves rapidly and smoothly. Over 
half the space is devoted to Fuchs 
and his inner struggle as he realized 
for the first time that human relation- 
ships did mean something and hoped 
that by confessing his past misdeeds 
he could clean the slate and start life 
anew on a different basis. The Ponte- 
corvo episode has no ending, for noth. 
ing is known about his destination or 
his fate; the sequel may or may not 
come to light in the future. 

Mr. Moorehead’s final chapter deals 
with the problem of security in gen- 
eral and its application to scientists 
in particular. People rather naturally 
asked how men like May and Fuchs, 
with known Communist connections, 
reached positions of responsibility; 
and how their activity in passing data 
to Russian agents remained so long 
undiscovered. The explanation of- 
fered—with quotations from British 
and American sources—is a reasonable 
one which exonerates the security 
branches of both governments. 

As to the problem of loyalty itself, 
Mr. Moorehead suggests that “it can 
be guaranteed only by tradition, . . 
by a long period of freedom from 
fear”; and that “all this must be 
backed by a philosophy, or a religion, 
or at any rate some kind of faith 
which is rather stronger than the 
democracies have yet been able to 
engender.” The solution of the prob- 
lem rests, then, with thinking people 
of all nations, who can learn from the 
tragic case histories of these three 
brilliant men who went astray. 

WitiuaM D. Hoyt jr. 


From the Editor’s shelf 


A Dracon APPARENT: TRAVELS IN 
Inpo-Cutna, by Norman Lewis (Scrib- 
ners. $4.50). The author arrived in 
Saigon in 1950 and despite war con- 
ditions toured the country by auto- 
mobile, through the missions in 
Buddhist sections of Indo-China and 
even behind the lines of the Viet Minh. 
Phillips Temple observes that Mr. 
Lewis, who has an eye for social prob- 
lems as well as for the land’s natural 
and exotic beauty, does a first-rate job 
of reporting, blending information and 
entertainment. 


LEON Buoy, THE PAUPER PROPHET, by 
Emmanuela Polimeni (Philosophical 
Library. $2.75). According to the 
author, Bloy’s system of literary criti- 
cism was simple. If a book “did not 
serve God’s cause or that of His poor, 
it must be bad.” He crusaded violently 
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with his books and his life against 
mediocrity, materialism, the public and 
private scandals of modern France, 
and the author puts him at the source 
of the great Catholic revival of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries in 
the intellectual life of France. Edwin 
Morgan states: “There is only one 
fault with Miss Polimeni’s book: there 
is not enough of it.” 





R. W. DALty, assistant professor 
in the English, History & 
Government Department at 
the U. S. Naval Academy, 
has written numerous §ar- 
ticles for The Naval Insti- 
tute Proceedings and Marine 
Corps Gazette. 

NicHoLas S. TIMASHEFF is pro- 
fessor in the Department of 
the Social Sciences at Ford- 
ham University. 

WituiaM D. Hoyt Jr., formerly 
assistant director of the 
Maryland Historical Society, 
teaches in the History De- 
partment at Loyola College, 
Baltimore. 








THE WORD 











“Were not ten made clean? Where 
are the other nine?” (Luke 17:17; 13th 
Sunday after Pentecost). 


That cheerful and vigorous English 
man of letters and lover of all things 
good, Gilbert K. Chesterton, observed 
somewhere in iae course of his Auto- 
biography that he could no more 
divorce thanksgiving from theology 
than conceive of gratitude without the 
thought of God. His reflection, won- 
derfully apropos of the lesson we 
learn from the Gospel of the thirteenth 
Sunday after Pentecost, brings into 
high relief the theology of thanks- 
giving. 

Gratitude, of course, is a disposi- 
tion of soul, thanksgiving its living 
act. Both of them bring to life in the 
soul the answer to those challenging 
words of St. Paul: “What have you 
that you have not received? And if 
you have received it, why do you 
glory as though you had not re- 
ceived ... P” (1 Cor. 4:7). To these 
questions, the humble Christian can 
only make reply with the prayer of 
the Psalmist: “Not to us, not to us, 
O Lord, but to Thy own name give 
glory.” 

The phrase we so often use, “to 
give glory to God,” may be easily mis- 


understood. It may lead us at times 
to a certain confusion of thought. 
The same may be said, in a sense, of 
the thought of thanksgiving. Limited 
creatures of time, we ask ourselves in 
our diffident moments: “How can we, 
here in the shadowed valleys of earthly 
life, shed glory upon the Uncreated 
Light?” Or, again, we remind our- 
selves that God, who is infinite being, 
stands in no need of our thanks. Here, 
as throughout our spiritual life, fogs 
of confusion and doubt will dissolve 
in the sunlight of dogma. 

We are, indeed, as St. Paul ob- 
serves, ordained to the glory of God. 
We are “predestined . . . to the praise 
of the glory of His grace” (Eph. 1:6), 
“to contribute to the praise of His 
glory” (1:12). But the glory we give 
to God, fundamental or formal, in our 
daily Christian lives or in the formal 
praise of prayer, should not be con- 
ceived of as something which gives 
to God a good He does not already 
have, or which serves to flatter (an 
impossible thought) some ill-ordered 
love of Himself. The glory man gives 
to God is a recognition, a receiving, an 
acceptance. It recognizes the basic law 
of being and life: “His workmanship 
we are, created in Christ Jesus” 
(2:10); we are always and every- 
where creatures. To glorify God is, 
precisely, to realize in our own soul 
the glory of God. 

The same we must say of gratitude 
and thanksgiving. For the infinite God 
of mercy and love can never increase. 
Gratitude is ordained for the increase 
of man, for the growth of his soul 
in participation in God. Thanksgiv- 
ing itself is receiving: a grace of eter- 
nal life. The grateful soul, in rendering 
thanks, does not in any way lose 
honor or dignity, personal glory or 
worth. By the very fact of giving 
thanks it finds them. For it finds and 
opens, discovers (in the root sense 
of the word), the uncreated source 
of all that it is and of all that it has: 
“the God and Father of all, who is 
above all, and throughout all, and in 
us all” (4:6). The one who gives 
thanks finds God Himself in his own 
soul. 

“Ingratitude,” says St. Bernard, “is 
a burning wind that dries up the 
fountains of piety.” But gratitude is 
a rich and receptive disposition of soul 
that preserves and reveres the boun- 
tiful gifts of a merciful love and dis- 
covers the love of the Giver. Thanks- 
giving, indeed, is a step in love, a 
step in eternal life. 

If gratitude is a rich dew that 
deepens the fountains of piety, thanks- 
giving teaches us that the infinite love 
at the source of all life is constantly, 
as St. Thomas declared, “creating and 
infusing goodness in things.” 

WiuuaM J. Reap, S.J. 
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FILMS 











LES MISERABLES. Perfunctory is 
as good a word as any to describe this 
dozenth or so remake of Victor Hugo’s 
classic novel. It looks as though direc- 
tor Lewis Milestone and _ scenarist 
Richard Murphy said one to another: 
“This is a very long story and so 
familiar to the public that it does 
not require much background, at- 
mosphere or corroborative detail. Let’s 
see how much of the unadorned nar- 
rative we can cram into a film of 
normal length.” 

The picture starts with a bang. 
Before the screen credits appear, the 
trial of Jean Valjean (Michael Ren- 
nie)—for stealing a loaf of bread to 
feed a starving family—is allowed to 
occupy the screen for perhaps two 
minutes. Then, while the credits are 
being run off, the hero’s more spec- 
tacular hardships as a galley slave are 
dimly visible in the background. By 
the time the film really gets under way 
only three weeks remain of his ten- 
year sentence. 

With this running start, the pic- 
ture does manage to compress most 
of Valjean’s strange and inevitably 
moving odyssey into a 105-minute 
running time. And it is competently 
enough done in all departments to 
preserve most of the novel’s passionate 
indictment of social injustice and the 
epic clash between Valjean’s hard- 
won personal integrity and Javert’s 
(Robert Newton) implacable admin- 
istration of the letter of the law. They 
are watered down and _ superficial, 
however. The picture is recommended 
only to adults who haven't seen a 
better version or who are willing to 
piece out its imperfections with their 
thoughts. (20th Century-Fox) 


SUDDEN FEAR. The theory behind 
Joan Crawford’s recent vehicles seems 
to be that to the distaff side of the 
audience the appeal of a suffering 
heroine is determined by how clever, 
glamorous and wealthy she is. If that 
theory is sound, the ladies should love 
this tear-jerking suspense melodrama. 

The heroine is a millionaire play- 
wright. To be sure, much of her 
money is inherited, but her batting 
average for Broadway hits and the 
size of her royalty checks are guaran- 
teed to make working playwrights 
everywhere green with envy. She 
owns a town house in San Francisco 
and a country house nearby which 
are showplaces, moves with poise and 
assurance in an indescribably elegant 
social set and has a collection of gowns 


and jewels that would put your eye 
out. She is, in short, the tired house- 
wife’s dream of complete sophistica- 
tion. 

In addition to her external attri- 
butes, this paragon of worldly suc- 
cess is the personification of another 
popular day-dream—the proud, sen- 
sitive soul who needs love. It appears 
that she has finally acquired this lat- 
ter commodity with a vengeance when 
she is swept off her feet and married 
by a fascinatingly ugly and masterful 
actor (Jack Palance). The ink on the 
marriage certificate has hardly dried, 
however, when the heroine learns 
that her husband is plotting to murder 
her. He makes the mistake of dis- 
cussing the plan with his tigerish, 
blonde accomplice (Gloria Grahame) 
in front of the open switch of the 
writer’s ‘ supersonic dictograph. The 
picture, incidentally, is full of gim- 
micks like this. In addition to the 
omnipresent dictating machine, it 
features forged notes on personalized 
stationery, monogrammed _handker- 
chiefs left in incriminating places and 
finally a denouement which depends 
upon the two women being dressed 
superficially alike. 

Miss Crawford runs the gamut from 
terror to the fury of a woman scorned 
and then back again to the finer in- 
stincts which prevent her from going 
through with what the script writer 
evidently conceived to be a diabol- 
ically clever revenge. Adults who 
don’t mind artificially manufactured 
suspense or Hollywood’s strange con- 
cept of high society may find her 
worth watching. (RKO) 

Morra WALSH 





THEATRE 











FACTS-OF-LIFE DRAMA. The usual 
apology for a play that is in whole 
or in part deleterious to morals is that 
the author has not distorted the facts 
of life. The apologist may refer to 
Shakespeare’s “hold the mirror up to 
nature” and, if he has reached middle 
age, paraphrase Arthur Brisbane’s re- 
tort when he was reproached for prac- 
tising yellow journalism: “If you don’t 
like the image of life you see on the 
stage, don’t censor the theatre; change 
the world.” 

It is not the purpose of this column 
to submit a plug for censorship, since 
censors, with the best intentions, often 
uproot the wheat along with the tares. 
Apologizing for a dirty play because 
it squares with the facts of life, how- 
ever, is simply a defense of second- 
rate drama. 
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Since vice, folly and depravity exist 
in life, their use as dramatic material 
is as legitimate as the portrayal of 
virtue, honor and fortitude. But their 
mere inclusion in a play does not make 
it a veracious reflection of human be. 
havior. Drama is more than a repro- 
duction of life. The first-rate dramatist 
understands that fact and writes 
Ghosts. The second-rate playwright 
fails to recognize it and writes A 
Streetcar Named Desire. The first-rate 
dramatist interprets life, clarifying its 
significance and meaning, while the 
hack merely describes it. Too often, in 
the attempt to make description vivid, 
he resorts to prurience. 

A case can be made for realism, of 
course, but not in the sense of dupli- 
cating the conduct and speech of 
people in emotional stress. Producers 
and scenic artists have far more latitude 
than playwrights because they deal 
with inert material. In one of his pro- 
ductions, David Belasco had an actor 
in a chef's apron and tall hat pouring 
real pancake batter on an actual 
hot griddle. Jo Mielziner has designed 
a swimming pool with shoulder-deep 
water for a current musical comedy, 
Wish You Were Here. A French pro- 
ducer, conforming to the author’s stage 
directions, once had a real dead horse 
in one of the scenes. I have never 
learned whether the management 
killed a horse for each performance 
or provided the audience with gas 
masks. 

While producers and set designers 
can play around with griddle cakes, 
swimming pools and deceased horses, 
or any other wild ideas that pop into 
their heads, the playwright has less 
freedom in the use of his human ma- 
terial. He cannot have a_ revolver 
loaded with live cartridges in his mur- 
der scene, or expect his roué actually 
to seduce the ingenue. When he re- 
sorts to lewdness on the plea that it is 
a simulation of life, he is usually writ- 
ing inept drama as well as offending 
decency. THEOPHILUS LEwIS 
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LOOMING LARGE IN THE NEWS 
was the old-timer, known to the poets 
as the last leaf on the tree. . . . Last 
leaf or no, he swayed vigorously to 
and fro on the bough fanned by mod- 
ern social breezes. . . . His swaying 
made news over far-flung areas. ... 
In the South a last leaf had the last 
word. . . . In Nashville, Tenn., when 
a 108-year-old citizen bought a driv- 
er’s license, a nosey clerk queried: 
“How come you've lived so long?” 
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“By minding my own_ business,” 
snapped the old-timer, stomping off. 
... From the Northwest came an ad- 
ditional longevity hint. . . . In Scap- 
pose, Ore., a resident said he lived 
to be 100 because he started chewing 
tobacco at the age of 8. ... The old- 
timers seemed to be following pretty 
much the same designs for living that 
are followed by young-timers. . . . 
Old-timers kept the wedding bells 
ringing. . . . In Guthrie, Okla., a 114- 
year-old former slave marched to the 
altar for the fourth time, commented: 
“I think this will be the last mar- 
riage for me.” . . . Old-timers broke 
off engagements. . . . In Graz, Austria, 
a 99-year-old widow returned the en- 
gagement ring to her 90-year-old 
fiancé, sighing: “Well, I'll just have 
to wait till the right man comes along.” 


Gray-haired wives were running home 
to mother, just as many blonde, bru- 
nette and red-headed spouses do. .. . 
In Rockville, Conn., an 80-year-old 
husband testified that after 54 years 
of wedded life his 78-year-old wife 
walked out on him, went back to her 
mama. . . . Like the younger men, 
centenarians were called to the col- 
ors. . . . In Rochester, N. Y., a 103- 
year-old Czarist veteran who served 
in the Russian infantry in 1870 re- 
ceived a telegram from the Depart- 
ment of Defense ordering him to re- 
port for active military duty with the 
U. S. Army. ... Marriage applications 
seemed to fluster bald-headed bride- 
grooms as much as they do younger, 
crew-cut grooms. . . . In New York, 
a 76-year-old citizen listed his bride’s 
age as 93. Learning later she was 10 
years younger, he cried out to the 
wedding party: “Why, she’s only 83. 
Now, we can grow old together.” 


It is not long before the last leaf 
among men falls off the bough. .. . 
As with individuals, so with societies. 
... Nations, empires, institutions sway 
to and fro on history’s tree until the 
pruning-knife of time begins to cut 
them down. Then, one by one, they 
fall until at length the very last leaf 
dives from the bough. . . . There is 
one exception to this universal law. 
. . . Centuries ago, observers noticed 
that one last leaf did not follow the 
general pattern. The phenomenon per- 
sisted, and eventually it became ob- 
vious that one last leaf is never shaken 
off the tree of history. . . . The leaf 
in question is the Catholic Church. 
... The phenomenon presents a chal- 
lenging question to sincere observers: 
why is there one last leaf which 
natural forces cannot shake loose from 
the tree of history, and why is there 
only one such leaf? 


Joun A. TOoMEY 





It’s NEW— 
and it’s badly needed! 


Yes, it’s completely new and will fill a real need—it’s the 


latest booklet in the AMERICA PRESS Education series— 


THE STATE AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


by Robert C. Haritneit, S.J., and Anthony T. Bouscaren 


The opponents and critics of private education are having a field day—and many 
of the charges are aimed directly at the Catholic school system. 


Certainly that’s no news to you—you’ve been observing the rising tempo of these 
attacks all along. But now there’s the good news announcing the publication of 
The State and Religious Education. 


You'll be keenly interested in every revealing section of this new booklet. AMERICA’S 
Editor-in-Chief, Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., gives you a penetrating analysis of recent 
key events in the battle over private education. 


Here, in clear, concise detail is presented the background, meaning and effects of the 
Supreme Court decisions in the McCollum and Zorach cases—an answer to Dr. 
Conant’s charges that private education is divisive—and suggestions on how Cath- 
olic schools can gain greater respect, cooperation and appreciation through com- 
munity activity. 


ee Attention= 


Pastors, priests and people of California— 


You'll be particularly interested because an entire section of The 
State and Religious Education deals entirely with 


THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL TAX REFERENDUM 


The author of this section, Dr. Anthony T. Bouscaren, is Associate Professor of 
Political Science at the University of San Francisco and is very active in the 
movement to protect private education in California through tax exemption. 


What he has to say is of clear urgent interest, not only to Californians, but to 
everyone interested in preserving private education. You'll want a copy of THE 
STATE AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION for this one section alone. 


Why not order a supply of The State and Religious Education today! The substan- 
tial discounts offered make this booklet very practical for wide distribution to 
parishioners and parish organizations—to PTA and alumni groups—local school 
officials and school boards—and for your parish pamphlet rack. 

Simply fill out the handy coupon below and mail it today! Your order will be given quick 
and careful attention and your copies of The State and Religious Education will be shipped 
out promptly. 





AMERICA @ 70 East 45 Street, New York 17, N. Y. pl 


Please send me........ copies of The State and Religious Education at the prices 
listed below: single copy—25¢ 
Discounts: 10 to 49 copies, 10%; 50 to 99 copies, 20%; 100 or more copies, 30%. 


0 payment enclosed: CJ bill me later: 
all prepaid orders are shipped postage-paid. payment must accompany orders under $1.00. 


eevee eee eee eee eee ee sere eee eeeeseeeseeeseeseeeeeeeseeeeeeneee 
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ie TWO OF BERMUDAS Finest 
E 


Cl Hobe 


HOTEL and BEACH CLUB 
@ Bermuda’s most luxurious Hotel... pri- 
vate beach, pool, adjoins Mid-Ocean Golf 
Course. 300 beautiful rooms, all with pri- 
vate bath. Sunday Mass on premises. 


“SG 


GOLF and BEACH CLUB 
@ Friendly old world charm . . . private 
beach, pool, golf course, tennis courts. 
Unique. supervised children’s program. 
_ RICHARD M. TOOHILL, Gen. Mgr. i 
For information, see your Travel Agent or 
WM. P. WOLFE ORGANIZATION, Rep. 
500 5th Ave., NYC 36 
Also Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
\. Chicago & Toronto 











OSBORNE 


finest cuality 


CHALICES 
AND CIBORIA 


Send for book No. AIC 
117 GOWER ST. 
LONDON W.C.1.. ENGLAND 














otices 
12 cents per word 
Payment with order 
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USVNGDONL EY RTULSLNUAAL SUMED GRAINS T BLE Sa 


CATHOLIC BOOKS, erecting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





CHESTERTON, BELLOC and BARING 
BOOKS. 250 Titles. Free Catalog. Andrew 
Prosser, 2937 North Racine, Chicago 13, 
| linois, 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, $.1., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 147 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 











CORRESPONDENCE 








Charity vs. communism 

Eprror: Thanks for the two articles 
on the Labor party in Britain (8/2) 
and Eric Johnston’s article on the 
Point Four program (8/9). 

These articles highlight the posi- 
tive steps being taken to counter- 
act communism. I advisedly use the 
term “counteract” rather than “com- 
bat.” Communism and the present 
world situation, horrible as they are, 
are symptoms—the result and punish- 
ment of social sins of the past. 

The system of free enterprise has 
been abused. The many have been 
exploited and wealth concentrated in 
the pockets of a few. It is important 
for those to whom God has given 
great quantities of this world’s goods 
to realize that they are stewards 
rather than absolute proprietors. The 
obligation of stewardship is not satis- 
fied by erecting monuments to one’s 
name in the form of charitable in- 
stitutions or handing out large sums 
to evade taxes and feed self-love. 
Material goods must be used so as to 
promote decent living standards. 

If the Damoclean sword of the 
atomic bomb hanging over our heads 
makes us realize that we are our 
brothers’ keepers, that is a good thing. 
But we must rise from mere human- 
itarianism to the positive concept of 
Christian charity for our undertaking 
to be fully human and of eternal value. 

MARIEMMI G. WANEK 

Washington, D. C. 


Eprror: The success of the Point 
Four program, it seems to me, de- 
pends on the spirit in which it is 
administered. 

If the spirit is one in which the 
liberty of the recipients is made the 
price of charity (?), the recipients 
will see in the aid, not a means to 
better their way of life, but a means 
of imposing the ways of the giver. 

If, in a materialist spirit, financial 
aid is regarded as a substitute for, 
not an implement of, charity, the 
giver will learn to his loss that true 
friendship cannot be purchased. 

Only aid given in the spirit of 
charity, which neither inflates the ego 
of the giver nor robs the recipient of 
self-respect, will bless both. It will 
teach them that they are members of 
a fellowship in which there are two 
classes, givers and receivers, but only 
one family, whose Father is the giver 
of all good gifts. 

Frank A. SLocuM 

New York, N. Y. 
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(xpert testimony 

Epitor: The two letters in your “Cor- 
respondence” for August 9 criticizing 
your attitude on unions prompt me 
to write in praise of the various ar- 
ticles you have published on labor, 
especially those by Father Masse. 

From about 1910 to 1922, except 
for two years, 1917-18, when I was in 
the Army, I was very much concerned 
with labor negotiations, both locally 
and nationally. I think you have been 
very fair. 

In all this time I was working on 
the employer’s side of the table. | 
know that labor’s story needs to be 
told. Joun B. CoLEMAN 

Providence, R. I. 


Vermont infiltrated 

Epitor: The deserved tribute paid 
by Angus J. MacDougall in his 
“Quebec letter” (Am. 7/12) to the 
St. Genesius Players’ Guild of Mon- 
treal is marred by one serious error. 

He writes: “The Genesians have 
even invaded the State of Vermont.” 
Now, Vermonters have successfully 
resisted all invasions of their sover- 
eignty, political or dramatic. That 
was no invasion. 

We at St. Michael’s College have 
profited from the visits of the Gen- 
esians and the lectures of their 
founder, Rev. M. D. Dubee. 

With one Vermonter in three a 
Catholic, our Canadian neighbors 
don’t need to stage an “invasion.” 
They have a full-fledged fifth column 
all set up for them. We'll welcome 
them any time. 

JouN J. DonoHUVE 
Public Relations Director 
St. Michael’s College 
Winooski Park, Vt. 


Catholic review 

Eprror: Hurrah for Mary O’Brien 
(Correspondence, AM. 7/5). If only 
all Catholic college graduates would 
feel the responsibility of their wonder- 
ful background, how much better our 
world would be. 

For married couples, the Christian 
Family Movement (Room 1808, 100 
W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill.) and for 
single men and women, the Young 
Christian Workers (638 W. Deming 
Place, Chicago, Ill.) have been de- 
veloped to accomplish among other 
like purposes the five aims set forth 
by Miss O’Brien. They are begging for 
leadership from Catholic college 
graduates. (Mrs.) Peccy O’Dowp 

River Forest, Ill. 
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FLORIDA 





BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Cenducted by the Sisters of St. Dominie 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Music Teacher Training, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 

Social Service, Business 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 





MARYLAND 





,AOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Moust Washington, Baltimore 8, Maryland 
Cenducted by the Sisters ef Merey 
Aenean, te Lo a bay | , sate @ 
—_ leading te Bachelor of Arts and Bacheler 


of Sciences Degrees, Liberal Arts, big en 
Wereleg, Medical Technology, and 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


Nerth Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
advantages. 


For information Address the Registrar 





MASSACHUSETTS 





CRANWELL 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 


Outstanding academic training under 
esuit Fathers. Excellent college record. 
deally located on 400- a estate in heart 
of Berkshires. All modern —— 
New gymnasium. deg course. 
Complete sports program. ¥ Elev. 
1,250 ft. Also summer tes 


For catalog write 


Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, 8.J. 
Oramwell Seheol, 426 Lee Road, Lesex, Mase. 








SCHOOLS 


AND 


COLLEGES 





MASSACHUSETTS 


T. JOHN’§ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Averedited Boarding School for High Seheol Beys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 








NEW JERSEY 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





_—_—o-—- 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Domiale 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


ConDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 





NEW YORK 





COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
* 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, - 
journali 

retarial Rca library science, fine arte, 

U 








campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Musie, 
Pedagogy, J lism, Dr i Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.3 Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 





Marymount Prep Schools: Wilsen 


Park, Tarrytown, N. Y. 3 Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. ¥. Address Reverend 
Mother. 








PENNSYLVANIA 





Immaculata 
College 


IMMACULATA, PENNA. 


Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary 


B.A., B.S., B.M., Degrees 


Liberal Arts, Science, Music, Business, 
Home Economics, Teacher Training 
Interesting campus life. All sports. 


Catalog and viewbook on request 
Address Registrar 


40 Minutes from Philadelphia 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS A.B. DEGREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 


ACCREDITED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the 
PEAR. 














SAINT JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


FOUNDED - 1851 


Offers Degree Courses In: 


e LIBERAL ARTS e SCIENCE 


ECONOMICS BIOLOGY 
ENGLISH CHEMISTRY 
POLITICAL SCIENCE PHYSICS 
PSYCHOLOGY PRE-MEDICAL 
HISTORY PRE-DENTAL 


e BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


ACCOUNTING 
INDUSTRY 
FINANCE 
MARKETING 





























AIR FORCE R.0.T.C. 





Co-operative Plan in 
Electronics-Physics 


Day Division: Evening Division: 
_ Open to men only . . . Guidance and Counsel- 
ing Program . . . Complete Facilities for Fall, course plan . 
Winter and Spring Sports—Varsity and Intra- 
mural . . . Placement Service Available. 


For men and women . . . Degree or special 
. . Complete extra-curricular pro- 
gram, including Dramatic Club, Newspaper, De- 
bating Society, Sodality, and Social Functions. 


excellent residence facilities on the campus 


1952 - 1953 




















REGISTRATION: 


@ Day Division: September 8-11 
(Classes begin Sept. 15) 
@ Evening Division: September 2-19 
(Classes begin Sept. 22) 


For additional course information, or residence 
booklet, write The Registrar, Saint Joseph’s College, Philadelphia 31, Pennsylvania 
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